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One hundred of the finest English landscape watercolors in the collection of the 
British Museum will be exhibited at The Cleveland Museum of Art from January 16 
through March 10, 1991. The exhibition Nature into Art: English Landscape 
Watercolors from the British Museum was organized by the North Carolina Museum 
of Art, Raleigh, North Carolina, where it will be on view from March 23 through June 2, 
1991. Most of the watercolors in the exhibition- which includes works by such important 
British artists as Thomas Gainsborough, Paul Sandby, John Constable, J.M.W. Turner, 
Thomas Girtin, and John Sell Cotman-have never been seen in the United States. 

Evan H. Turner, director of The Cleveland Museum of Art, calls the British 
Museum collection of English landscape watercolors "the greatest in the world." He says, 
"The Cleveland Museum takes particular pleasure in having this exhibition. It is a 
unique opportunity to see some of the finest watercolors by masters of this difficult 
medium. It is also a rare chance to see a school of landscape painting which inspired so 
many French and American artists, as well as to see the range and depth of which 
watercolor is capable. In our own collections, we have a few great works by Turner and 

The exhibition was organized by the North Carolina Museum of Art and sponsored by Glaxo Inc. 
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others, but our audience has never before had the opportunity to see such a rich and 
varied collection of English watercolors.” 

The exhibition examines different approaches to representing landscape from the 
17th to the 19th centuries, from faithful reproductions of particular locales to picturesque 
and expressive views of nature. It also traces the development of watercolor from a 
sketching medium (as a preliminary drawing for a painting or print) to a serious and 
independent means of artistic expression. 

Itinerant Dutch artists in the late 16th and 17th centuries brought landscape to 
England, where the production and display of religious art had been banned by Henry 
VIII in 1535. There it merged with existing traditions of cartography and illuminated 
manuscripts and developed into a distinct genre. Most of the early English landscape 
watercolors are topographical— detailed and accurate descriptions of English scenery, 
mainly country estates and London landmarks. 

Paul Sandby (1731-1809) brought a new sophistication and assurance to 
topographical watercolors, which continued to be popular well into the 19th century. 
Sandby’s contemporary, Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788), hardly ever made 
topographical views, concentrating instead on such pastoral scenes as the image of a cart 
passing along a winding road, which he transformed into an idyll of the countryside. 

John Robert Cozens (1752-1797), who painted mainly in Italy and the Swiss Alps, 
infused the topographical view with imagination and atmosphere. He was a critical figure 
in wedding the topographical and the idealized landscape, using compositional devices 
such as receding, misty distance and subtle effects of light that derived from the 
landscapes of the 17th-century French painter Claude. British landscapists of the 18th 
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century ardently admired Claude’s idealized landscapes. Most of them believed that 
idealized landscapes--which "improved" on nature-were superior to those which copied 
nature exactly, and many traveled to Italy to see for themselves the scenery which had 
inspired Claude. It soon became customary for British artists to go on sketching tours in 
search of picturesque subjects or to wild and rugged mountain regions where they could 
experience the "sublime," that delicious sense of awe before the grandeur of nature. 

But some worked closer to home. John Constable (1776-1837) claimed that his 
entire art owed its quality to a tiny area of his native Suffolk. Constable is represented in 
this exhibition by five works, including a naturalistic scene of a farmhouse near the edge 
of the River Stour, a favorite subject to which he returned frequently in watercolors and 
oils. 

During the 19th century British artists elevated the landscape watercolor to its 
highest level, firmly establishing it as an art form in its own right. Thomas Girtin (1775- 
1802) and J.M.W. Turner (1775-1851), both inspired in part by Cozens’s work, applied 
color boldly and directly, employing transparent washes to evoke a new sense of 
atmospheric space, and producing landscapes of greater power and vitality than any made 
earlier. Girtin’s expressive style is seen in atmospheric studies of Welsh scenery and 
castle ruins and a panoramic view of the countryside around Kirkstall Abbey in 
Yorkshire. Seven watercolors by Turner range from a luminous, carefully observed view 
of landscape near Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, painted in 1809, to an impressionistic 
rendering of a storm on the lagoon at Venice, done in the 1840s. 

John Sell Cotman (1782-1842) was an especially inventive watercolor artist. He 
eliminated details, reducing forms to simple flat shapes which he represented by 
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transparent washes, defining these shapes by their crisp edges rather than shading or 
outlines. Watercolor artists of this time traditionally made pencil or pen and ink sketches 
on the spot and worked them up into finished watercolors in the studio, sometimes years 
later. Cotman was one of the first to use color while working directly in front of his 
subject. Six of his highly distinctive works are in this show, including The Drop Gate, 
Duncombe Park (c. 1805), considered one of his masterpieces, and a view of Durham 
Cathedral, which was acquired by the British Museum in 1859, one of the first of 
Cotman’s watercolors to enter a public collection. 

Many other works deserve individual mention. Among them are several that 
reflect the tremendous range of style and subject of the watercolors in this exhibition. 

Of historical interest is a watercolor of Indians fishing made by John White (flourished 
1585-1593), the first governor of pre-colonial North Carolina, whose surviving drawings of 
North America are now in the British Museum. There is an extraordinary work by 
Francis Towne (1739/40-1816), who rejected the fashionable picturesque notions of his 
time in favor of a spare, linear style which often ignores conventional ideas of perspective. 
In a view of the Italian summer resort of Ariccia near Rome, made in 1781, Towne 
describes the forms of trees with bold pen outlines and flat washes of colors, excluding all 
unnecessary detail in the interest of his overall design. Among four works by Samuel 
Palmer (1805-1881), a painter of visionary pastoral landscapes, is one of his acknowledged 
masterpieces, acquired by the British Museum in 1985. It depicts a shepherd and his dog 
walking through a harvested cornfield lit by an enormous crescent moon. 
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In their joint preface to the exhibition catalogue, Dr. Turner and Richard S. 
Schneiderman, director of the North Carolina Museum of Art, write that "in many ways 
watercolor and paper are the most unforgiving of all artistic materials. Corrections are 
difficult and to make and never invisible." Once completed, watercolors continue to need 
the most careful handling. Easily damaged by exposure to light, watercolors are exhibited 
for only short periods. The last time the works in this exhibition were on view was in 
1985 at the British Museum. The Cleveland/North Carolina show also includes several 
watercolors acquired since that date, which have never been publicly displayed. 

Dr. Schneiderman, who spent a year at the British Museum in the mid-1970s 
doing research, negotiated with the British Museum for this important exhibition. 

Nature into Art: English Landscape Watercolors from the British Museum is 
sponsored by a grant from Glaxo, Inc., an international pharmaceutical company that has 
its U.S. headquarters in the Research Triangle Park of North Carolina and its worldwide 
headquarters in London. The Cleveland showing has received additional support from the 
Ohio Arts Council. 

Lindsay Stainton, assistant keeper in the department of prints and drawings at the 
British Museum, selected the watercolors and wrote the exhibition catalogue. The 
Cleveland installation was supervised by Bruce Robertson, the Museum’s assistant 
curator of American art and assistant professor of art history at Case Western Reserve 
University. 

For additional information, color slides, or photographs, please contact Ann Edwards, 
Public Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, 

Cleveland OH 44106; 216/421-7340. 
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COMPLEMENTARY PUBLIC PROGRAMS 

NATURE INTO ART: 

ENGLISH LANDSCAPE WATERCOLORS 
FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Gallery Talks - in the exhibition 

Wednesday, January 16, and Sunday, January 20, 1:30 pm. 

Sign language tour for hearing impaired - Saturday, February 16, 10:30 am 


Feature Films - Five British films acclaimed for beautiful cinematography of the English 
countryside. All in color. 

Shown Wednesday evenings and Sunday afternoons. 

Admission to each film $3; Museum members $2. 

Wednesday, January 16, 7:30 pm 

The Draughtman’s Contract, 1982. Directed by Peter Greenaway. 

With Anthony Higgins and Janet Suzman. 103 minutes. 

Intriguing 17th-century tale of an artist hired to make drawings of a 
country estate in return for sexual favors. 

Sunday, January 20, 2:15 pm 

Far from the Madding Crowd, 1967. Directed by John Schlesinger. 

With Julie Christie, Peter Finch, and Alan Bates. 175 minutes. 

Thomas Hardy’s 19th century romance about a beautiful landowner and the 
three men who desire her. 

Wednesday, January 23, 7:30 pm 

Gone to Earth, 1950. Directed by Michael Powell and Emeric Presburger. 
With Jennifer Jones, David Farrar, and Cyril Cusack. 110 minutes. 

Late 19th-century story of a superstitious Welsh girl married to a minister 
but in love with a squire. Original version of a film that was heavily cut 
and released as The Wild Heart in the U.S. 


The exhibition was organized by the North Carolina Museum of Art and sponsored by Glaxo Inc. 
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Feature Filins (cont.) 


Sunday, January 27, 3:30 pm 

Kes, 1970. Directed by Ken Loach. 110 minutes. 

Poignant drama about a Yorkshire teenager who trains a kestrel to escape 
his unhappy home and school life. 

Wednesday, January 30, 7:30 pm 

On the Black Hill, 1988. Directed hy Andrew Grieve. 116 minutes. 
Chronicle of inseparable twin brothers, experiencing the first eight years of 
the 20th century on and off their family farm. Area premiere . 


Art Films - Treasures from the British Museum 


Free color films, each 28 minutes long, from a series. Treasures of the British 
Museum, highlight some of the Museum’s other world-famous collections. 
Shown Wednesdays in February at 12:30 and 7:00 pm. 


February 6 


February 13 


February 20 


February 27 


Treasures from the British Museum: The Beautiful People 

Arts of Asian peoples-ceramics, sculpture, paintings, metalwork and 
lacquers. 

Treasures from the British Museum: The God-Haunted 

Greek antiquities, including the Elgin marbles and other sculptures. 

Treasures from the British Museum: The Wolves 

Stone reliefs from Assyrian royal palaces depicting hunting and 
battle scenes. 

Treasures from the British Museum: The Workshop 

The collection of historical manuscripts. 
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